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The  word  pictures  of  "The  Jold  Colored  .Pencil",  "The  oketoh  Booi:", 
chirm  the  mind  and  reveal  a  persomlity  that  is  an  uplift  to  the 
soul.   I  congratulate  the  author  on  h-i\  1  book  of  ben- 

efit to  the  world.  -  ice. 

The  Youth's  Companion. 

I  have  read  '"She  Gold  Colored  1'encil"  and  1  have  enjoyed  it.   I 

wish  I  oould  find  a  gold  oolored  pen  that  would  enable  me  to  put 

as  much  sunshine  and  optimism  in  :iy  sermons  as  I  find  in  this 

little  book.  Rev.  iVillis  P.  Butler. 

I  have  read  your  oharming  observations  and  found  then  Buggestivc. 

i'ore  tv        .  -  'hit  you  write  r.akes  no  realize  ifreeh  the  beauty 

of  the  universe,  the  goodness  of  the  world  and  the  privilege  of 

being  a  part  of  it  all.  Rov.  Vincent  Ravi  Booth,  D.  D. 

I  send  these  lilies  and  roses  to  the  author  of  "The  Sold  Colored 

Penoil",  trusting  that  their  beauty  and  fragrance  and  the  kind 

massage  whioh  I  send  may  give  her  something  of  the  pleasure  whioh 

I  have  hnd  in  reading  her  little  hook.   I  keep  it  as  a  piok-up 

book  to  oheer  aysolf  in  one  of  the  busiest  offioes  in  the  world. 

Permit  me  to  remain  unsigned. 

"The  Gold  Colored  Penoil"  has  a  fine  seriousness  running  throu  :h 

!■  together  with  a  lyric  quality  ;vhioV  hna  given 

pleasure.  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D. 

I  hns  rnther  you  had  written  that  little  book  than  you  had  died 

a  millionaire.  ,  Andrew  Jaokson  Bailey. 

"The  Godl  Colored  Penoil"  certainly  voioes  a  ohcerful  optimism. 

idward  Howard  Griggs. 

Your  graceful  and  vivaoious  little  volume  with  its  further  oharm 

of  poetioal  inter3pertiveness  I  have  reed  with  muoh  interest  and 

sympathy,  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 

lane  Colleje, 
Cambridge,  England, 

"The  Gold  Colored  Penoil"  is  unique  and  Charrain  :. 

Ozora  Divi8,  D,  D, 
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"  What  is  the  real  good  ? 
I  asked  in  musing  mood. 

Order  said  the  law-court. 
Knowledge  said  the  school ; 
Truth  said  the  wise  man, 
Pleasure  said  the  fool, 
Love  said  the  maiden, 
Beauty  said  the  page  ; 
Freedom  said  the  dreamer, 
Home  said  the  sage — 
Fame  said  the  soldier  ; 
Equity  the  seer. 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly, 
"  The  aniwer  is  not  here." 

Then  within  my  bosom 
Softly  this  I  heard  : 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret ; 
Kindness  is  the  word." 


Copyright    1916. 
Grace  Elizabeth  Markell. 
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THE  GOLD  COLORED  PENCIL. 


This  pencil,  this  gold  colored  pencil.  I  didn it  need 
it  but  a  man  in  the  street,  looking  very  ill  and  poor, 
asked  me  to  buy  it.  I  passed  him,  scarcely  heeding  him, 
wishing  not  to ;  but  I  went  back  a  few  steps  in  the  driz- 
zling rain,  and  asked  him  if  he  spoke  tome. 

He  brightened,  and  said:  "Yes;"  leaned  on  his 
crutches,  and  held  out  a  bunch  of  pencils.  I  bought  a 
gold  colored  one,  and  thanked  him. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  happened  to  come 
along  at  the  moment,  exclaimed,  as  we  walked  on  to- 
gether •  "  I'll  wager  you  didn't  want  that  pencil,  or  need 
it  either.    Sentimentalist!    Where  are  you  bound  for£ 

"For  the  first  subway  entrance  at  this  end  ot  the 
mall,"  I  replied.  ,  „ 

"  I'll  see  you  there,  with  my  umbrella. 

"You  needn't,"  I  replied,  "  for  my  hat  and  suit  were 
built  for  rainy  weather,  and  shed  water  like  a  duck,  as 
you  see.  I'm  afraid  you're  doing  this  to  be  kind  to  me. 
Sentimentalist !  "  I  called  back  to  him,  as  I  darted  into 
the  subway. 

Sentimentalist!  Ami?  Well;  I'd  rather  be  than 
not. 

"  We  are  the  music  makers. 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 
Wandering  by  lone  sea  breakers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams, 
World  makers  and  world  forsakers, 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams, 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  world  forever  it  seems." 


The  gold  colored  pencil  is  a  good  pencil.  Indeed,  it 
is  such  a  good  pencil,  I  think  I  will  keep  a  sketch  book 
with  it,  and  I  will  take  for  my  mentor  the  lines  written 
on  an  old  sun  dial :  "  I  mark  only  the  bright  hours;"  and 
I'll  mark  at  least  some  of  them  —  and  with  my  gold  col- 
ored pencil. 


"  I,  the  heir  of  all  the  age3,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

Such  a  good  story,  my  gold  colored  pencil,  I  must 
write  it  down  for  the  moral  of  it.  No  one  can  jar  a  Jap- 
anese into  rudeness.  Someone  flippantly  asked  a  Japan- 
ese when  he  expected  his  friend  to  come  out  and  eat  the 
fruit  and  food  he  put  on  his  grave.  He  replied,  "  Same 
time  he  come  out  to  smell  the  flowers  you  put  there." 

Indeed  we  are  "  heirs  of  all  the  ages."  I  am  very 
much  annoyed  by  a  woman,  (where  was  my  mind  to 
pencil  such  a  thing  at  last  ?)  but  a  tale  of  chivalry  con- 
soles and  counsels  me. 

"No  Knight  of  Arthur's  table  dealt  in  scorn, 
But  if  a  man  were  halt  or  haunched  in  him, 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full  limbed  and  tall, 
Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  his  defect, 
And  he  was  answered  softly  by  the  king,  and  all  his  table, 
That  was  the  way,  they  said,  in  Arthur's  time." 

Today  I  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  chivalry,  in- 
stead of  scorn,  and  I'll  climb  a  hill  I  know,  and  watch 
the  sun  set  over  the  spires  of  the  city— or  Camelot. 

"  Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 

An  odor  from  dreamland  sent, 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me. 

Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went. 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere  I  know  not 

In  what    diviner  sphere. 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not, 

Like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear, 
That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 

A  something  so  shy  it  would  shame  it 
To  make  it  a  show. 

A  something  too  vague  could  I  name  it 
For  others  to  know. 

As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it, 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it 

Long  ago ! " 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

That  is  one  kind  of  thanksgiving,  or  at  least  a  sub- 
conscious kind  of  thanksgiving,  and  many  things  in  life 
give  rise  to  some  kind  of  emotion.  But  that  kind  of 
thanksgiving  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  human 
soul.  To  the  normal  mind  the  gift  relates  itself  to  the 
giver,  and  the  thought  of  giving,  or  of  sharing  a  gift 
with  others,  arises  out  of  it.  It  is  well  to  observe  a  sea- 
son of  thanksgiving  and  of  gift  giving,  for  the  impetus 
carries  us  along  with  it  when  we  might  otherwise  be- 
come so  engrossed  by  the  gifts  which  we  receive  that 
we  would  forget  the  universal  Giver,  and  the  obligation 
and  privilege  of  dispensing  our  gifts. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  had  not  forgotten 
their  obligations  to  their  Creator  and  that  which  it  im- 
plies: their  obligations  to  their  fellow  men;  there  would 
never  have  been  the  terrible  war  which  has  devastated 
the  Old  World  in  this  twentieth  century. 

But  considering  thanksgiving  and  that  which  it  im- 
plies ;  and  in  its  home  environment : — Whenever  a  collec- 
tion is  taken  in  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member ;  for 
any  of  the  objects  to  which  it  contributes;  and  when 
later  I  see  the  amount  received  stated  on  our  church  cal- 
endars ;  it  is  an  inspiration  to  know  that  my  gift  is  really 
included  in  those  large  round  numbers,  and  helps  to 
make  them  what  they  are. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  and  one  with  a  great 
nation  that  religiously  observes  thanksgiving  and  gift 
giving.  "  Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue." 
"The  stars  and  stripes  forever;"  and  after  that,— 
Amen! 


'Go,  break  to  the  needy  sweet  charity"s  bread, 

For  giving  is  living,"  the  angel  said. 
'And  must  1  be  giving  again  and  again  ?" 

My  peevish  and  pitiless  answer  ran. 
"Oh,  no!  "  said  the  angel,  piercing  me  through, 
"Just  give  till  the  Master  stops  giving  to  you." 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year.  How  dif- 
ferently people  spend  New  Year's  Eve.  Many  spend  it 
in  eating,  and  drinking,  and  merry  making,  and  they 
are  as  prodigal  of  the  years,  and  of  the  gifts  which  they 
bring.  The  good  Omar  Khayyam  knew  something  of 
the  relationship  of  values  —  so  long  ago. 

"  Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
Today  of  past  Regrets  and  future  Fears : 
Tomorrow!  —  Why,  Tomorrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand  Years." 

Well,  I  spent  the  New  Year's  Eve  with  a  party  of 
friends,  who,  like  myself,  appreciate  the  social  and 
ethical  advancement  and  possibilities  of  the  Fifteenth 
New  Year  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  "The  glory  of 
the  present  is  to  make  the  future  free."  And  this,  even 
though  tomorrow  we  may  be  with  yesterday's  nineteen 
hundred  and  several  odd  years. 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die." 


CHRISTMAS. 

"  Talk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 
At  Christmas  tide  such  wondrous  things  did  shew, 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  arow. 
While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day." 

This  is  the  Yule  Tide.  The  season  of  enchantment, 
and  what  more  could  one  say! 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  employs  a  great 
many  men  and  women  in  his  business  establishment, 
said  to  me  he  appreciated  so  much  the  cheerful  helpful- 
ness and  smooth  working  together  of  his  employees, 
during  a  certain  business  depression,  that  he  wished  to 
give  each  one  of  them  a  small  cash  present  at  Christmas. 
He  said  he  couldn't  make  a  speech  about  it,  and  he 
wished  I  would  think  of  something  expressive  of  his 
sentiment  to  accompany  the  gifts.  I  wrote  for  him  the 
following  lines,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  be  delighted ; 
and  he  assured  me  every  one  else  was. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

In  an  office  great, 
Make  the  trials  of  our  life 

Seem  less  inordinate. 
L'envoi. 
So  we  send  this  little  token 

Of  appreciation  true, 
And  we  wish  you  Merry  Christmas, 

And  a  happy  New  Year  too. 

Writing  this  was  only  a  pleasure  I  am  sure,  but  the 
gentleman  has  sent  me  a  charming  Christmas  bouquet 
of  American  Beauty  roses. 

Christmas ;  the  season  of  enchantment !  It  makes 
happy  hearts,  and  bright  faces,  and  laughter;  and  opens 
purses  of  all  kinds,  and  sizes,  by  its  magic ! 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

Yesterday  was  St.  Valentine's  Day.  I  received  some 
beautiful  flowers,  and  I  wrote  a  Valentine.  It  was  printed 
in  our  leading  city  paper.  I  wrote  it  for  a  friend  whose 
life  I  know. 

The  minstrel's  song  would  not  reach  the  heart, 

If  'twere  always  a  joyous  lay  ; 
And  the  grass  that  is  mown  would  not  sweet  the  air, 

If  'twere  left  to  grow  in  the  glade ; 
And  the  sweet  spring  flowers  would  be  less  fair, 

If  'twere  not  for  the  showers  and  shade. 

Dear  friend :     I  know  that  thou  knowest 

The  grief  of  the  song  and  the  glade. 
And  1  think,  with  a  pang,  that  thy  life 

Hath  less  of  the  sun  than  the  shade ; 
But  thou  spreadest  the  joy  of  the  sunshine, 

Though  thine  own  garden  grows  in  the  shade. 

And,  dearest,  if  I  could  be  granted 

A  prayer  for  thee,  'twould  be  this : 
1  would  ask  of  the  starry  planets, 

And  the  hills  by  the  sunshine  kissed, 
That  thou  mightst  find  in  the  joy  that  thou  givest 

The  sweetness  thine  own  life  hath  missed. 


THE  NORTH  EAST  WIND. 

"  'Tis  the  noon  of  the  springtime, 

Yet  never  a  bird,  in  the  wind  shaken  elm, 
Or  the  maple  is  heard, 

For  green  meadow  grasses, 
Wide  levels  of  snow, 

And  blowing  of  drifts, 
Where  the  crocus  should  blow." 

For  days  the  north  east  wind,  that  inquisitor  of  the 
elements  in  New  England,  has  been  blowing.  We  hope 
it  is  his  farewell  to  winter,  but  we  suffer  incidentally. 
He  bites  our  fingers  and  toes,  all  the  while  seeming  to 
say,  in  his  depreciating  voice :  "  W-h-o's  this  —  W-h-a-t's 
this?"  till  you  feel  like  acquiescing  in  his  depreciation 
of  your  puny  strength,  if  he  will  only  leave  you  alone. 
Two  days  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  abroad  some  with 
the  north  east  wind,  but  today  I  can  remain  at  home,  and 
I  shall,  and  do  what  pleases  me  most ;  and  chief  of  these 
I  shall  say  things  about  the  north  east  wind.  One  of  my 
agnostic  friends  says :  "  There  is  no  pity  in  cosmos." 
Why  should  it  have  pity,  when  it  has  neither  a  mind  to 
think,  nor  a  heart  to  feel  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  north 
east  wind.  The  gift  of  a  mind  to  think,  and  a  heart  to 
feel,  is  in  itself  a  recompense  for  much  suffering.  Indeed, 
one  can  almost  pity  the  north  east  wind. 


EASTER. 
And  this  is  my  song. 

TO  HIM. 
The  walls  of  the  ages  have  glistened 

With  pictures  and  frescoes  bright, 
And  the  isles  of  the  ages  have  echoed, 

Deeds  of  daring  and  valor  and  might. 

But  the  pictures  and  frescoes  have  faded. 
And  the  aisles  have  ceased  to  ring 

With  deeds  of  daring  and  valor 
Of  knight  and  warrior  and  king. 

But  high  on  the  walls  of  the  ages. 
One  picture  is  gleaming  and  bright, 

And  around  it  there  shineth  forever 
A  halo  of  Heavenly  light. 

And  the  aisles  of  the  ages  acclaim  Him, 

The  Meek  One  of  Galilee, 
Who  bore  the  sins  of  the  world, 

And  died  to  make  men  free ; 
And  the  aisles  of  the  ages  still  echo, 

He  is  risen  triumphant  again, 
And  to  Father,  and  Son,  and  Spirit, 

Be  the  glory  forever.         Amen ! 
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A-MAYING. 

This  has  been  a  fine  spring  day;  and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  them.  Today  I  went  into  the  country  —  la 
belle  campaign  —  with  a  friend,  to  gather  violets.  We 
found  many  of  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  we  saw  a 
deserted  house.  It  stands  in  its  deserted  gardens,help- 
lessly  proclaiming,  through  painted  signs,  that  "tres- 
passers will  be  prosecuted,"  and  asks  "police"  to  "take 
notice."  However,  some  foreigners  were  picnicing  in  its 
grounds,  and  raising  their  voices  in  song.  Among  other 
things,  America.  "  My  native  country,  thee,"  sung  with 
foreign  enthusiasm.  "These  miserable  foreigners!"  I 
exclaimed.  My  companion  laughingly  replied :  "  I  pre- 
sume that  is  what  the  indians  said  when  we  came  here." 
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A  SUMMER  RAIN. 

A  summer  rain,  my  gold  colored  pencil ! 

For  days  the  clouds  have  looked  like  pale,  gray  moss 
dripping  with  water,  and  yet,  it  has  not  rained.  The 
atmosphere  feels  just  like  the  clouds  look;  dripping  with 
moisture,  and  so  are  we.  I  feel  oppressed,  I  might  almost 
say,  compressed  by  it.  At  last  the  rain  comes  down 
with  such  a  delightful  swish  and  sweep  that  we  catch 
our  breath.  The  heavy  air  is  stirred  to  life,  and  involun- 
tarily we  draw  in  deep  breaths  of  it.  The  gray  clouds 
no  longer  hang  pendant  and  dripping,  but  have  kept 
rising  perceptibly,  and  expanding,  and  thinning,  until 
they  spread  like  a  beneficent  canopy,  high  up,  and  higher, 
as  the  rain  descends.  The  trees  wave  softly,  heavily, 
with  a  sweet  whispering  sound.  The  flowers  fill  their 
cups  and  scatter  the  shining  drops  on  the  breeze  again, 
and  the  pools  of  water  give  a  myriad  of  reflections. 
Across  the  way  some  little  children  escape  from  the 
piazza  and  paddle  in  the  wet;  and  I  want  to.  In  the  dis- 
tance an  express  train  rushes  by,  leaving  a  volume  of 
smoke,  which  rises  to  the  base  of  a  church  steeple  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  At  last  only  the  cross  is  visible, 
rising  sublime  above  the  smoke.  The  sun  sends  out  a 
beam  of  light ;  and  a  rainbow  appears.  What  a  revel  is 
this  summer  rain. 
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"Work  while  it  is  yet  called  day,  for  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  these  words  cut  on  the  sun 
dial  which  stood  in  his  garden,  and  he  himself  said: 
"How  often  have  they  preached  to  me  in  vain." 

Thank  you,  "S.  W.  S.,"*  that  touch  of  nature  makes 
us  kin.  But  now  that  the  winter  season  is  over,  I  can 
say  I  have  done  some  strenuous  work  with  my  studies 
and  other  affairs.  I  think  I  might  even  say  I  have  some- 
times worked  with  tears,  and  prayers,  and  fasting. 
Prayers  and  tears  for  courage  to  persevere,  and  fasting, 
because  I  was  too  tired  to  eat.  Perhaps  I  may  be  canon- 
ized. But  if  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  saints  are  made, 
I  hope  it  may  "  help  to  strike  a  balance  somehow."  But 
the  hard  tasks  are  finished  for  the  present,  my  books 
are  packed,  and  my  wardrobe  is  completed  and  nearly 
packed  for  the  summer  flitting. 

During  the  winter  I  have  had  many  social  diversions 
to  relieve  the  hard  tasks. 

In  the  spring-time  there  were  other  diversions  than 
play  going.  An  apple  tree  bloomed  in  the  garden  under 
my  windows,  and  its  beauty  and  fragrance  delighted 
me.  There  were  lilies  of  the  valley  in  the  hedge,  and  I 
had  a  bouquet  of  them.  In  a  sunny  corner  a  yellow  lily 
bloomed.  A  bee  came  in  at  my  window  on  his  way,  also 
a  couple  of  lovely  butterflies,  and  a  ruby-throated  hum- 
ming bird.  A  syringa  and  two  lilac  bushes,  a  violet, 
and  a  white  one,  bloomed  in  the  garden  below;  and  from 
my  "Casa  Guida  windows"  I  see  the  graceful  foliage  of 
an  alanthus  spread  like  a  canopy  over  the  sunlight,  and 
shadow,  on  the  lawn,  where  there  are  a  myriad  of  butter- 
cups in  bloom.  The  brick  walls  of  the  gardens,  and  of 
the  houses,  are  covered  with  ivy.    Our  friends  in  the 

(*The  sheep  at  Abbotsford  were  marked  "W.  S.,"  but  when  the  news  came 
to  Abbottsford  that  Walter  Scott  was  knighted,  his  trusty  henchman.  Tom  Purdy, 
went  out  and  put  S.  W.  S.  on  all  the  sheep.  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  afterwards  to 
jokingly  call  himself  "S.  W.  S. ' ) 
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house  opposite  have  already  flitted  for  the  summer,  and 
the  closed  house  looks  dreary.  The  vines  sway  dreamily 
around  the  windows,  and  within,  I  fancy  a  ghostly  zephyr 
stirs  the  curtains  and  the  tinkling  Japanese  bells  in  the 
deserted  rooms. 

****** 

In  the  prospect  of  my  flitting,  a  friend  has  just  called 
to  say  good-by.  She  is  accompanied  by  a  friend  of  hers 
whom  I  have  often  met.  My  friend  finds  most  tasks  too 
hard,  and  excuses  herself  from  much  achievement  of 
any  kind.  She  asks  if  the  hard  work  I  have  been  doing 
"  pays."  Yes,  I  assure  her,  it  pays.  A  larger  equipment 
mentally,  and  in  material  things  enables  one  to  have  a 
share  in  the  larger  life  of  the  world.  I  think  my  friend 
saves  herself  too  much. 

"Life  gives  and  is  given  forever. 
To  foil  the  miser,  death ; 
Life  is  the  price  of  living, 

And  breath  is  spent  for  breath." 

The  other  lady,  assuming  a  different  ground,  re- 
marks that  she  has  always  had  means  to  do  everything 
she  wished  to  do.  I  pity  her.  If  the  oracle  were  not  out 
of  vogue  I  think  it  would  say  she  has  never  wished  to 
do  anything  for  anyone  but  herself.  That  does  not  take 
a  very  large  equipment,  either  mentally,  or  materially, 
of  external  things.  Sleep,  lady,  if  you  choose,  but  deep 
ever  calls  unto  deep  in  the  beautiful,  affluent  world. 
****** 

"And  David,  being  weary,  longed  and  said:  'Oh, 
that  some  man  would  bring  me  a  drink  of  the  water  out 
of  the  cistern  which  is  in  Bethlehem  by  the  gate.' 

And,  when  they  heard  this,  three  valiant  men  break 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  out 
of  the  cistern  which  is  in  Bethlehem  by  the  gate,  and 
brought  it  unto  David.  But  he,  knowing  they  had  pro- 
cured it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  said:  'This  is  not 
water,  but  the  blood  of  men.'  And  he  poured  it  an  obla- 
tion unto  the  Lord." 
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THE  DEDUCTIONS  OF  AUGUSTO. 

Augusto  is  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  he  is  a  student. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  for  men  in  his  own  coun- 
try; but  he  has  come  here  —  a  long  way  from  home— to 
"  scecialize 

The  "ensemble"  of  Augusto,  including  his  physique, 
dress,  manners,  and  conversation,  makes  him  interesting 
at  once.  „  _  ,    ,      ,     .   ^  , 

"  You  have  a  good  name,    I  remarked,  referring  to 

his  last  name.  . 

11 1  think  so,"  he  replied,  with  an  inclination  of  his 

"I have  read  a  poem,  translated  from  the  Spanish, 
about  an  ancestor  of  yours.  Your  ancestors  helped  to 
make  History  in  Spain." 

"  Yes,"  he  assented, '  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
However,  he  took  a  pencil  and  showed  me  how  he  could 
write  his  name  if  he  chose.  . 

"But,"  said  Augusto,  "in  Central  America  we  would 
not  write  our  name  so;  for  we  have  a  Republic,  the  same 
as  here,  and  I  like  it."  . 

"I  think  your  people  must  miss  you  at  home,  I  said. 

"I  think  they  do,"  he  replied,  with  a  little  specula- 
tive inflection.  Then  he  added  confidentially,  They 
write  me  that  they  keep  my  place  for  me  at  table,  and  I 
write  them— I  write  them"—  Then  he  pulled  himself 
up  in  a  military  attitude  and  exclaimed:  "I  shall  not 
return  without  my  proffession.    Some  men  do.    Very 

bad!"  .     ,       Jm 

There  really  is  something  in  heredity.  Augusto  s 
father  is  a  distinguished  colonel  in  the  army  of  his 
country.  ,  L .    .  ^ . 

Augusto  frequently  expresses  pleasure  at  being  in 
my  beautiful  city,  and  he  cavalierly  acknowledges  the 
compliment  when  I  tell  him  he  is  welcome,  and  that  I 
am  pleased  to  have  him  in  my  city.     He  very  amiably 
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and  I  may  say  gallantly  converses  with  me  in  Spanish ; 
and  because  I  like  Spanish,  and  because  he  likes  to  help 
me  with  it.  Whenever  my  Spanish  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  my  part  in  a  conversation,  he  obligingly  ven- 
tures into  English,  and  when  his  English  is  not  sufficient 
he  will  cleverly  repeat  a  word  or  phrase  with  another 
inflection.  Thus  he  artistically  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  Most  noble  and  kind-hearted  is  Au- 
gusto,  and  notwithstanding  his  inheritance,  I  sometimes 
wonder  at  him. 

One  day  he  told  me  he  had  just  read  of  a  lady  who 
saw  her  pet  cat  so  injured  by  a  dog  that  it  died,  and  that 
the  lady  was  so  affected  by  it  that  she  died. 

"  Poor,  poor ! "  said  Augusto,  pityingly.  "  It  is  natu- 
ral to  love.  Everyone  should  love  something.  If  it  can- 
not be  a  person,  then  an  animal.  But  it  is  better  to  love 
a  person."  Then  he  recalled  the  story  of  Beatrice  and 
Dante,  and  added,    "  It  is  better  to  love." 

Thus  saith  Augusto !  Indeed  it  is  love  that  makes 
his  world  go  around,  and  he  is  splendidly  acquiring  his 
"proffession"  in  my  beautiful  city,  and  at  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  strenuous  work  demanding  institutions 
in  the  world. 
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THE  FLITTING. 

Commencement  is  past  at  my  college,  and  all  the 
others.  The  season  has  come  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  I  am  in  the  mountains  for  awhile.  Coming 
up  here  I  beguiled  part  of  the  time  by  reading  a  maga- 
zine. Commencement  at  one  of  the  colleges  a  distin- 
guished professor  quoted  the  French  philosopher  who 
said  that  "  Virtue  is  more  dangerous  than  vice,  because 
its  excesses  are  not  subject  to  the  restraints  of  con- 
science." For  both  French  philosopher  and  professor,  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  colored  Pullman  car  porter  of 
the  train  on  which  I  came  up  in  the  mountains.  Turning 
away  from  an  insolent,  rude  woman,  he  remarked :  "If 
a  person  isn't  normal  she  is  abnormal." 

As  I  was  the  first  guest  to  arrive  at  the  house  where 
I  am  to  stop  for  a  while,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  alone  last 
evening.  On  the  wall  directly  opposite  me,  and  on  a 
level  with  my  eyes,  was  a  banner  with  "  There  is  no 
place  like  home  "  on  it.  I  had  been  declaring  it  all  day, 
and  to  be  thus  confronted  by  the  assertion  made  me  hate 
the  banner.  But  I  slept  well  last  night,  and  when  I  sat 
down  to  breakfast  alone  this  morning,  with  the  same 
banner  on  the  wall  directly  in  front  of  me  and  on  a  level 
with  my  eyes,  I  acquiesced,  even  though  we  still  didn't 
mean  the  same  place.  After  breakfast  I  discovered  a  bit 
of  old-fashioned  garden  with  some  roses  blooming  in  it. 

"  When  not  one  sunbeam  shines  amiss, 
And  all  the  air  is  sweet  perfume, 
There  could  be  but  one  added  bliss, 
The  bliss  of  seeing  roses  bloom." 

Well,  the  sun  is  shining,  the  air  is  sweet,  and  the 
roses  are  blooming — 

On  the  piazza  a  man  was  nailing  up  a  wire  netting 
for  the  wild  cucumber  vine.  My  landlady  said  I  would 
find  him  interesting,  and  that  he  did  all  the  unusual 
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work  about  the  place  ;  so  I  took  the  book  which  I  was 
reading  and  went  out  on  the  piazza.  The  man,  who  was 
nailing  up  the  screen  for  the  wild  cucumber  vine,  was 
past  middle  age,  clean  cut  and  clean  shaven,  and  looked 
exceedingly  well  cared  for.  I  had  got  a  cinder  in  ray 
eye,  while  traveling  the  day  before. 

"You  should  stop  rubbing  your  eye,"  he  said.  "Per- 
fectly natural  to  keep  rubbing  your  eye,  if  you  have  got 
anything  in  it;  but  you  shouldn't.  Had  anyone  look  in 
your  eye  ? " 

"  Yes ;  the  porter,  and  the  newsman  on  the  train." 

"  And  couldn't  see  nothin'  in  it  ? " 

"No,"  I  replied. 

He  put  on  his  glasses,  and  gave  my  eye  a  careful 
scrutiny.    "  Can't  see  nothin'  in  it— not  a  thing." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  eyestone  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yeh,"  he  replied,  disparagingly.  "  Old  fashioned. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy."  And  he  talked  familiarly 
of  cocaine  and  its  uses.  A  Technology  man  I  know, 
who  graduated  this  year,  used  the  eyestone  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  get  something  out  of  his  eye.  This  is  an  instance 
of  extremes  meeting.  The  old-fashioned  man  and  the 
new-fashioned  remedy ;  the  new-fashioned  man  and  the 
old-fashioned  remedy. 

"Shouldn't  read,"  he  added  conclusively,  glancing  at 
my  book,  "  and  tomorrow  your  eye  will  probably  be  all 
right." 

"Are  there  a  good  many  cows  kept  on  this  place?"  I 
asked,  as  a  load  of  milk  bottles  drove  past  into  the  barn. 

"  Yeh,  and  we  sell  a  lot  of  milk,  all  put  up  in  glass 
bottles." 

"  It 's  good  milk,"  I  remarked.  "  I  suppose  I  had 
some  of  it  for  breakfast." 

"  Yeh,  oh  yeh,  it's  good  milk ;  it's  the  real  thing. 
There  ain't  nothin  in  it.  Well,  you  get  good  milk  in  the 
city,"  he  added  deferentially,  "but  it's  jolted  around  con- 
siderable, and  it  ain't  any  better  for  it.    You  don't  know 
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much  about  farming  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  hammered  nails 
into  the  wire  netting. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  cautiously.  I  generally  live  out 
of  the  city  several  months  of  the  year/' 

"Oh,  well,  then  you  know  something  about  tne 

country."  „ 

"And  seashore,"  I  added 

"  Oh,  yeh,"  he  acquiesced  ;  but  you  generally  go  to 
the  seashore  ?  You  find  lots  of  hills  here,  he  added, 
brightly,  "hardly  a  level  spot  here."  A  Doy  passed 
smoking.  "  That  is  a  useless  habit,"  he  exclaimed.  1 
smoke  once  in  a  while,  but  I  ain't  tied  to  it,  Boys  smoke 
pipes  and  cigarettes.  If  I  smoke  anything  Id  rather 
smoke  a  cigar."  A  neighbor  passed.  How  are  you- 
better?  Yeh,  ain't  doing  anything  yet,  only  around 
home     Yeh."    And  the  neighbor  passed  on. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  California,"  he  said,  resuming 
his  conversation  with  me. 

"  Should  you  ? "  I  asked.  .       <<rTV      ,         4_ 

«  Yes-yes-I  really  should,"  he  said.    "They've  got 
a  good  show  out  there." 

"Shall  you  go?"  I  asked 

"  I  hardly  think  I  shall.     I  went  to  Chicago.      I  hat 
was  quite  a  thing.    How  's  your  eye  ? " 

"  My  eye  feels  lame,"  I  said.  .      „ 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  tomorrow  morning, 

6  r  IPshowed  him  a  magazine  picture  of  three  girls  un- 
der an  umbrella,  in  a  shower,  and  S.  0.  S.  under  it. 
"S.O.S.,"heread.    "S.O.S." 
"  You  know  what  that  means  ?    I  asked. 
"  No,  I  don't ;  I  believe  I  don't."  .    .     ,.  c 

"  It  is  the  wireless  signal  of  a  ship  in  distress— bave 

Our  Souls."  „__  .  „ 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed.      Yes,  that  u  cute. 
Presently  his  work  was  finished,  not  at  all  delayed, 

it  would  seem,  by  the  many  interruptions,  for  he  had 
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not  only  chatted  with  me,  but  with  everyone,  coming  and 
going,  on  different  errands,  and  he  had  not  only  finished 
putting  up  the  screen  for  the  wild  cucumber  vine,  but  he 
had  covered  a  half  dozen  window  screens  very  skillfully. 
To  sum  up  his  accomplishments,  he  could  spend  money 
to  go  to  the  "  show  "  out  in  California,  and  not  miss  the 
money ;  and  that  final  accomplishment  is  a  proper  con- 
summation for  so  much  genius,  and  worth  marking 
with  my  gold  colored  pencil. 
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"A  KING  OF  SHREDS  AND  PATCHES." 
I  have  met  a  man  who  is  a  rag  bag  of  desultory  in- 
formation. He  discourses  constantly,  and  for  two  pur- 
poses —  to  impress  others  with  what  he  knows,  and  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  more  desultory  information.  But 
he  never  frankly  asks  information  on  any  subject.  Tell- 
ing a  ridiculous  story  is  one  of  his  methods  of  showing 
he  is  familiar  with  a  certain  subject,  and  as  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  challenge  to  your  outraged  sensibilities,  you 
give  him  some  information  on  the  subject,  while  he  con- 
tinues to  assume  that  he  knows  more  than  has  been 
told.  I  have  known  him  to  associate  the  names  of  illus- 
trious persons  who  lived  centuries  apart,  and  by  adroit 
managing  acquire  the  desultory  information  for  which 
he  was  poaching  from  the  casual  remarks  thus  occa- 
sioned. He  never  hesitates  to  offer  a  contradiction  in 
order  to  make  another  distinctly  explain  a  most  casual 
remark.  One  day  he  rattled  off  the  names  of  a  lot  of 
Greek  heroes,  with  an  allusion  to  an  adventure  in  which 
only  one  of  them,  however,  was  concerned.  I  fell  into 
this  trap  by  casually  remarking  what  the  Persians  had 
to  do  with  the  situation. 

He  exclaimed:  "But  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
Persians ;  I'm  talking  about  the  Greeks." 

I  repeated  my  former  remark,  and  another  person 
added  something  to  it,  and  we  both  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  He  assumed  an  indulgent,  patronizing  manner, 
and  repeated  that  he  was  talking  about  the  Greeks. 
Every  one  was  silent,  and,  for  once,  he  was  plainly  so 
disconcerted  that  I  generously  rushed  into  the  breach 
and  said :  . 

"The  Greeks  and  Persians  were  always  fighting, 
but  I  am  so  fond  of  ancient  history  that  I  read  it  for 
diversion  as  others  read  novels.  When  anything  goes 
wrong,  I  read  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  or 
Greek  History,  from  a  little  book  I  carry  everywhere 
with  me,  and  presently  I  feel  brave  enough  to  face  lions 
or  the  universe." 
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He  forgot  himself  and  exclaimed:  "I'd  like  to  see 
that  Greek  History  of  yours." 

On  impulse  I  expressed  what  was  at  the  moment  a 
sincere  regret  that  the  book  had  been  accidentally 
packed  away  with  others  and  left  in  town. 

Fact,  and  fancy,  and  the  realm  of  faith,  are  all  un- 
defined in  this  man's  philosophy,  and  he  evolves  wonder- 
ful monstrosities  by  applying  a  rag  of  information  on 
one  subject  to  another  subject.  One  day  he  interrupted 
me  in  a  book  which  I  was  reading,  bent  on  a  "  scientific 
discussion  of  faith."  After  a  few  of  his  predatory  re- 
marks, I  closed  my  book  and  said : 

"Have  you  ever,  personally,  come  in  contact  with 
really  distinguished,  thinking  men?" 

He  eyed  me  narrowly,  and  seeming  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  purpose,  said : 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

I  mentioned  several,  and  said :  "  They  are  some  of 
my  teachers ;  therefore,  permit  me  to  say,  it  is  conceded 
that  science  is  forever  changing,  and  it  is  subject  to  in- 
vestigation by  the  human  mind  through  the  laws  which 
govern  it.  The  poetic  mind  is  not  governed  by  the  laws 
of  science,  but  may  legitimately  create  "the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land."  We  can  prove  scientifically 
the  existence  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  the  poetic  mind 
can  fancifully  portray  it ;  but  neither  scientific  or  poetic 
thinking  can  evolve  the  mystery  of  the  life  of  a  blade  of 
grass.    That  is  where  the  intellect  is  obliged  to  stop. 

There  are  those  who  at  such  a  point  declare  they  do 
not  believe  that  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  they 
call  themselves  agnostics— two  Latin  words  that  signify 
know  nothing.  Perhaps  even  that  is  better  than  to  at- 
tempt a  "scientific  discussion  of  faith."  Dr.  Harris,  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  and  teachers,  says :  '  It  is  evi- 
dence of  an  undisciplined  mind  to  apply  the  laws  which 
govern  investigation  along  one  line  of  thought  to  inves- 
tigation along  another  line  of  thought  entirely  different.'" 
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THE  GOLD  COLORED  PENCIL. 

My  pupil  inclined  his  head  slightly,  in  half  quies- 
cence, much  as  an  animal  might  if  I  were  on  the  other 
side  of  a  barbed  iron  fence,  and  I  said  gaily : 

"Here  is  something  which  you  will  enjoy  reading, 
from  Sidney  Smith,  a  seventeenth  century  writer.  He 
calls  wit '  the  flavor  of  the  mind.'  You  may  read  it  at 
your  leisure,  and  return  the  book  later." 

This  is  what  I  lent  him  the  book  to  read : 
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"  WIT  THE  FLAVOR  OF  THE  MIND." 
"  When  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  information  ;  when  it  is  softened  by 
benevolence  and  restrained  by  principle ;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can 
use  it  and  despise  it  —  who  can  be  witty  and  something  more  than  witty  —  who 
loves  honor,  justice,  decency,  good  nature,  morality,  and  religion  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  wit  —  wit  is  then  a  delightful  part  of  our  nature.  Genuine  and  innocent 
wit  like  this  is  surely  the  flavor  of  the  mind.  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain 
reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food  ;  but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavor, 
and  brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfume,  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage, 
and  to  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marl." 

This  is  what  I  lent  the  rag  bag  of  desultory  informa- 
tion a  favorite  book  to  read,  and  he  will  read  it ;  but  will 
he  learn  anything  from  it  ?  However,  he  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  wisdom  which  I  quoted  for  his  instruction  by 
telling  a  ridiculous  story,  and  that  is  worth  writing  down 
with  my  gold  colored  pencil. 
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THE  LAKE. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lake  of  this 
region. 

"  On  no  sweeter  lake  shall  morning  break, 
Or  noon  cloud  sail, 
No  fairer  face  than  thine  shall  take 
The  sunset's  golden  veil." 

I  shall  not  write  down  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  for  then  it  would  be  merely  "local,"  and  it  is  so 
beautiful  in  a  larger  sense,  and  so  diversified  in  itself, 
and  its  surroundings,  that  it  is  more  than  "local." 
Whoever  sees  my  lake  must  find  it  for  himself. 

The  lake  is  so  diversified  in  its  outline  and  immedi- 
ate setting,  that  it  has  a  remarkable  appearance  of  illim- 
itation.  This  is  enhanced  by  the  mountains  extending 
range  after  range  in  the  distance,  either  when  the  sky  is 
clear  and  blue,  or  when  the  clouds  are  lazily  piled  up, 
or  when  they  are  wind  driven  across  the  mountains,  or 
hang  like  floating  half  drawn  curtains  between  the  lake 
and  the  mountains. 

The  spell  of  the  lake  seems  to  charm  people  who 
come  here  to  a  sane  pleasure-seeking  and  wholesome 
recreation. 

The  summer  homes  along  the  lake  shores  are  artis- 
tic, and  many  of  them  are  very  elegant ;  and  there  are 
also  a  number  of  attractive  and  beautifully  situated 
hotels  on  the  lake.  There  is  no  rough  camp  life  along 
the  shores  to  mar  the  scene,  nor  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  outdoor  life. 

The  diversity  of  the  lake  keeps  one  interested  after 
one  knows  all  the  points  of  interest,  and  all  the  houses 
along  the  shores.  When  your  boat  puts  in  at  one  of  the 
many  harbors,  you  think  you  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  lake,  but  when  you  are  out  again  there  is  another 
expanse  of  water  before  you,  and  another  vista  of  shore 
and  mountain,  and  this  experience  is  so  many  times 
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repeated  that  you  are  surprised  when  the  boat  reaches 
the  end  of  the  lake.  Then  it  turns  back  on  another 
route,  and  the  scenes  are  again  different. 

The  air  on  the  lake  is  so  pure  one  unconsciously 
inhales  deeply,  as  one  would  inhale  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower.    It  is  a  flower  of  a  lake ! 

The  purser  of  my  favorite  boat  is  an  observer  of 
nature,  and  of  human  nature,  and,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  native  good  humor,  he  admires  both  all  he 
can.  He  takes  pleasure  in  pointing  out  everything  of 
interest  in  the  landscape. 

"  Do  you  see  that  place  over  there  ? "  he  asked. 

" How  delightful ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  knew  that  would  please  you.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
"  that  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  the  owner  of  it  is  a  distin- 
guished man.  He  always  waves  to  me.  You  have  heard 
of  him."  And  he  mentioned  his  name.  I  have  heard  of 
him.  "  But,"  he  continued,  sotto  voce,  as  we  do  when 
we  are  going  to  tell  a  goblin  story  at  twilight,  "  his  wife 
is  one  of  the  worst  shrews  that  ever  lived.  Seems 
strange  a  man  like  that  should  have  such  a  wife.  Why 
is  it  that  it  so  often  happens  that  way  ? " 

I  said  I  did  not  know,  and  we  dismissed  the  subject 
for  the  landscape.  Later  I  fell  to  thinking  of  it  again. 
Perhaps  the  great  minds  of  the  world  would  never  have 
given  to  the  world  their  finest  thoughts  if  they  had  had 
a  friend  to  whom  they  could  have  expressed  them.  The 
isolation  enforced  on  one  by  uncongenial  companionship 
has  driven  him  to  the  world  for  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion. Many  great  ones,  having  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  have  voluntarily  isolated  themselves  from  close 
personal  friendships  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  world 
their  best.    Benedicite ! 
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THE  TOWN  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  about  the  town  — 
next  to  its  belonging  to  the  lake  —  is  that  there  is  no 
poverty  to  distress  one,  not  even  so  much  as  a  church 
debt.  Though  the  residents  of  the  town  are  scattered 
over  a  great  deal  of  territory,  they  attend  the  one  church 
in  the  village,  they  pay  the  minister  a  good  salary,  pro- 
vide for  him  a  pretty  and  adequate  habitation,  and  send 
him  his  check  every  month.  One  summer  resident  asked 
if  there  was  not  some  public  cause  which  needed  help, 
as  he  always  liked  to  do  something  for  the  place  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  assured  there  was  not  anything 
which  needed  help.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  a  church 
debt,  and  was  told  there  was  not.  As  he  seemed  disap- 
pointed, some  one  added  that  they  were  going  to  build  a 
barn,  and,  if  he  wished,  he  might  contribute  toward  that. 
Then  the  field  of  sport  was  discussed,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  now  interesting  himself  in  negotiations  which 
are  being  made  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  per- 
manent, and  easily  accessible  ground  for  base  ball ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  level  spot  that  is  large  enough,  for 
there  are  literally  "  lots  of  hills  here." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  engage  in  farming  and 
gardening,  and  a  few  small  manufactories  employ  their 
latent  energies,  particularly  during  the  winter  season. 
They  have  a  pleasant  social  life,  and  they  take  pride  in 
having  an  "efficient  minister,"  which  they  say  they 
must  have,  in  order  to  please  the  summer  people.  During 
the  summer  members  of  the  orchestra  from  the  "Inn"  of 
the  lake  assist  in  the  music  of  the  Sunday  services.  The 
church  is  prettily  situated  in  a  little  green  valley,  with 
a  river  wandering  by.  Within  the  church  the  light 
falls  pleasantly  through  tinted  memorial  windows,  and 
through  open  ones  the  sweet  air  floats  in,  while  many 
flowers  decorate  the  chancel.   One  is  quite  compensated 
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for  giving  up  the  freedom  of  outdoors  for  a  while  on 
Sunday. 

The  isolation  of  the  town  does  not  make  it  seem 
dreary  nor  too  remote,  as  there  is  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world  through  the  several  daily  mails,  the 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  of  travel  by  auto,  boats 
and  railway.  A  few  hours  travel  will  bring  one  to  the 
very  "Hub  of  the  Universe."  All  this  is  so  pleasant  that 
it  is  worth  writing  down  with  my  gold  colored  pencil. 


The  "efficient  minister"  of  the  pretty  church  has 
just  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  poem  which  he  read  last  Sunday, 
and  which  I  admired. 
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FAITH  AGAINST  DOUBT. 

'  Beside  the  tranquil  summer  sea, 

Doubt,  dreaming,  loitered  languidly. 
'  If  I  could  build  a  ship,'  he  sighed, 
'  Across  the  ocean,  rolling  wide, 
To  far-off  countries  I  would  go. 

Where  mountains  rear  their  heads  of  snow. 
Where  strange  sweet  flowers  the  glad  year  through 

Bloom  under  skies  of  cloudless  blue, 
And  happy  birds  sing  sweet  and  clear. 
To  thrill  the  heart  and  charm  the  ear.' 

Beside  the  tranquil  summer  sea 

Faith  toiled  and  struggled  manfully. 
Though  great  the  toil,  and  slow  the  gain, 

His  labor  was  not  all  in  vain. 
His  ship  built  in  the  harbor  lay, 

He  sailed  the  deep  for  many  a  day  — 
In  country  old,  and  region  new. 

Fair  scenes  of  beauty  met  his  view. 
And  filled  his  heart  with  glad  content  — 

A  harvest  sure  of  time  faith-spent." 
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A  GIFT  FROM  THE  LAKE. 

Such  a  pretty  gift  from  the  lake!  This  morning, 
while  I  was  chatting  with  a  gentleman  on  the  pizza  of 
his  cottage,  the  waves  floated  up  at  my  feet  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  just  as  it  had  come  off  a  piece  of  cut  timber. 
The  piece  of  bark  is  eighteen  inches  around,  with  a 
varying  depth  of  several  inches.  One  edge  is  smooth, 
and  the  other  prettily  curved  and  battlemented  like  the 
top  of  a  small  grey  tower.  I  shall  make  a  lovely  basket 
of  it,  by  putting  a  bottom  in  the  straight  edge,  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  bark  over  the  top  for  a  handle. 


For  days  I  have  looked  at  cut  timber,  whenever  I 
have  seen  a  piece  of  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  piece  of 
birch  bark  to  make  a  handle  for  my  basket.  Today,  as 
I  sat  talking  with  a  lady,  at  the  edge  of  a  dense  wood,  a 
tall,  affable  looking  man  came  out  of  the  wood.  He  had 
in  his  hand  a  fine  piece  of  birch  bark.  I  exclaimed,  ad- 
miringly, and  he  said  I  might  have  it.  I  said  a  small 
strip  of  it  would  serve  me,  as  I  wanted  it  for  a  handle  of 
a  birch  basket.  However,  he  insisted  that  I  have  it  all. 
Presently,  as  the  lady  and  myself  continued  our  walk, 
we  met  a  man  who  asked  me  where  I  got  the  piece  of 
birch  bark.  I  told  him,  and  he  said  he  was  authorized 
to  enforce  the  law  with  regard  to  the  cutting  of  the 
trees.  He  glanced  toward  the  group  of  persons  receding 
in  the  direction  which  the  man  had  gone,  and  asked  me 
if  I  saw  him.  I  turned  my  back  squarely  on  the  reced- 
ing group,  stared  into  the  universe,  and  said  I  didn't  see 
him.  I  don't  think  he  expected  me  to,  and  we  all  three 
laughed.  I  asked  him  what  I  should  do  with  the  birch 
bark,  and  he  said:  "Keep  it;"  that  I  "might  as  well." 
But  I  didn't  feel  happy.  The  sun  was  getting  low, 
and  the  air  seemed  cool,  and  I  fancied  the  white  birch 
tree  on  the  hill-side  shivered  in  the  wind. 
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Returning  home,  I  told  the  captain  of  my  favorite 
boat  about  my  adventure.  He  said  several  men  owned 
that  wooded  hill,  and  that  probably  the  man  who  gave 
it  me  cut  it  off  his  own  timber.    Well,  that  was  com- 

°r  *"  f  think  people  look  at  me  critically,"  I  replied. 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  birch  bark?  " 

The  captain  said :    '  Keep  it. 

"Don't  you  think  it  may  prove  a  Jonah  to  your 
boat?"  I  asked.  Hadn't  I  better  throw  it  overboard, 
and  see  if  a  whale  will  rise  and  swallow  it? 

But  the  captain  laughed,  and  said :  Don  t  let  that 
worry  you." 

****** 

Later  The  man  who  gave  me  the  birch  bark,  learn- 
ing of  my  discomfiture,  hunted  up  the  owner  and  ex- 
plained to  him  (and  eventually  to  myself)  that  he  had 
cut The  bark  off  a  tree  that  had  fallen  in  a  storm  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  pay  for  any  damage  But  the 
owner  assured  him  that  there  was  no  damage,  so  we  are 
all  quite  serene. 
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A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  such  a  charming  book  »' 
"The  Silent  Isle,"  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  When 
I  bought  it,  I  thought  it  was  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson, 
whose  books  I  had  read.  This  is  quite  different,  but 
"The  Silent  Isle"  is  delightful.  The  author  tells  of  peo- 
ple, thoughts,  and  things,  in  his  "Isle,"  and  the  outside 
world.  He  tells  of  the  beautiful  House  of  Bellasyze. 
"  So  beautiful,"  he  says,  "  no  one  shall  learn  from  him 
where  it  lies,  but  that  he  will  revisit  it  spring  by  spring 
like  a  hidden  treasure."  He  writes  his  impressions  of 
some  of  the  great  men  he  has  known,  and  adds : 

"  But  what  seer  of  high  vision,  what  sayer  of  inef- 
fable things,  transferring  the  commonplace  world  into  a 
place  of  spirits  and  Heavenly  echoes,  now  moves  and 
breathes  among  us.  The  result  of  our  present  conditions 
of  life  seem  to  be  to  develop  a  large  number  of  effective 
and  accomplished  people,  but  not  to  evolve  great,  lonely, 
majestic  figures  of  indubitable  greatness.  Perhaps  there 
are  personalities  whom  the  young  and  ardent  as  whole- 
heartedly desire  to  see  and  hear  as  I  did  the  gods  of  my 
youth.  But  at  present  the  sea  and  the  depths  concur  in 
saying:  'It  is  not  in  me.'  But  I  do  not  cease  to  hope, 
I  care  not  whether  my  hero  be  old  or  young ;  I  should 
like  him  better  to  be  young,  and  if  I  could  hear  of  the 
rise  of  some  great  and  gracious  personality,  full  of  fire 
and  genius,  I  would  make  my  way  to  his  presence,  even 
though  it  involved  a  number  of  cross-country  journeys 
and  solitary  evenings  in  country  inns,  to  lay  my  wreath 
at  his  feet,  and  to  receive  his  blessing." 

If  I  could  paint  a  rosy  streak  across  the  horizon  of 
my  day,  I  would  go  far  to  receive  a  blessing  from  one  of 
such  noble  and  generous  sentiment.  Perhaps  he  would 
tell  me  where  his  beautiful  "  House  of  Bellasyze  "  lies, 
or  even  take  me  to  see  it.  If  he  would,  perhaps  I  would 
take  him  to  see  my  beautiful  lake. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Past  utterance  and  past  belief, 

And  past  the  blasphemy  of  grief, 

The  mysteries  of  Nature's  heart ; 

And  though  no  muse  can  these  impart. 

Throb  thine  with  Nature's  throbbing  breast, 

And  all  is  clear  from  east  lo  west. 

— Emerson. 

My  gold  colored  pencil:  Yesterday  I  was  a  guest  of 
the  mountain  club,  and  we  were  entertained  at  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  summer  homes  on  the  lake.  Today 
we  have  climbed  the  mountain  — the  mountain  of  the 
lake,  and  I  was  first  of  our  party  to  arrive  at  the  top. 
When  we  arrived,  a  party  who  had  spent  the  night  there 
was  about  to  break  camp.  The  party  consisted  of  three 
—a  certain  professor  of  theology  of  Chicago  University, 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  children  about  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  respectively. 

As  I  was  first  of  our  party  to  arrive,  I  introduced 
myself  to  the  Professor,  who  was  washing  dishes  in  a 
little  brook,  the  overflow  of  the  fine  mountain  spring. 
The  Professor  said  I  didn't  need  an  introduction  to  him. 
The  children  took  me  into  the  log  cabin  which  the  moun- 
tain club  have  built  for  the  comfort  of  mountain  climb- 
ers, and  we  sat  on  the  blankets  spread  over  sweet  fir 
boughs  on  which  the  Professor  and  the  children  had 
slept  the  night  before  —  except  that  they  didn't  sleep 
much,  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  hedge-hogs 
prowling  about.  They  assured  me  the  hedge-hogs 
wouldn't  really  hurt  anyone,  only  they  couldn't  sleep,  so 
the  Professor  told  stories. 

There  was  one  most  remarkable  one,  the  children 
said,  about  a  man  who  bought  a  little  pig.  He  put  the 
little  pig  in  a  pail  to  carry  him  home,  and  the  little  pig 
exactly  fitted  the  pail.  On  the  way  home  he  stopped  and 
took  the  little  pig  out  of  the  pail,  and  bought  the  pail 
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full  of  milk.  The  little  pig  drank  all  the  milk,  and  the 
man  put  the  little  pig  back  into  the  pail  and  carried  him 
home.  The  children  asked  me  how  I  thought  it  could  be 
so,  and  I  didn't  know.  Just  then  the  Professor  came  in, 
and  I  asked  him  if  it  were  a  true  story.  The  Professor 
replied,  with  great  discretion : 

"  Now  when  people  can't  sleep  at  night,  you  know 
you  have  to  tell  stories."  And  we  all  felt  quite  satisfied, 
without  knowing  the  exact  proportions  of  the  pig,  and 
the  milk,  to  the  pail. 

The  Professor  was  getting- dinner  for  his  party,  in 
order  to  have  the  camp  clear  —  and  the  fire,  for  the 
large  mountain  party  that  was  coming.  We  were  hun- 
gry, but  intended  to  postpone  our  lunch  until  the  others 
came,  and  the  coffee  was  ready  ;  but  the  Professor  took 
pity  on  us  and  served  a  frankfort  to  each  of  us  in  a  Jap- 
anese crepe  napkin,  very  nicely  cooked  by  himself ;  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  cook  it. 

There  were  five  of  us  who  had  arrived  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  almost  with  us  came  the  caretakers,  whom 
the  mountain  club  engage,  and  who  came  up  on  this 
annual  outing  to  prepare  coffee  for  the  company. 

After  chatting  with  some  whom  he  waited  to  see, 
the  Professor  helped  me  to  treat  the  company  to  marsh- 
mallows  which  I  had  bought,  and  then  he  and  the  chil- 
dren, with  their  blankets  and  camping  outfit  securely 
packed  about  them,  descended  the  mountain  by  the  most 
difficult  trail. 

There  is  inspiration  in  climbing  a  mountain,  of  feel- 
ing the  elements  about  you,  and  realizing  your  own 
strength,  which  is  a  compensation,  even  without  the 
view  which  you  get  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  do  it.  I  have  not  got  a  scratch 
nor  a  bruise,  and  am  only  evenly  tired  all  over — enough 
to  sleep  well.  Good-night  to  the  great,  wide,  wonderful, 
beautiful  world. 
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THE  VILLAIN. 

"  My  tables ;  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down ; 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be"  —  just  what  Hamlet  said. 

This  is  a  dollar  mark  ($)  villain.  In  his  daily  con- 
duct he  is  a  villain  of  every  fraction  the  specie,  but  his 
ideal  of  attainment  for  himself  seems  to  be  the  dollar  $ 
mark. 

One  day  the  villain  opened  by  mistake  a  letter  be- 
longing to  another  person.  The  letter  contained  some 
postage  stamps.  He  took  one  of  those  stamps  affixed  it 
to  an  envelope  —  belonging  to  the  house  —  and  gave  it 
to  the  clerk  to  re-mail  to  the  owner.  He  never  hesitates 
to  join  your  social  group ;  share  your  bon-bons,  books 
papers,  or  whatever ;  but  he  never  has  anything  to  give 
nor  to  lend.  His  dress  and  appearance  (and  habits?) 
would  justify  one  in  believing  he  indulges  himself  in 
having  everything  he  wants.  His  is  a  hopeless  case.  I 
have  observed  him  for  some  time  and  he  doesn't  improve 
a  bit,  and  it  is  summer  time.  I  have  seen  him  take  from 
his  pocket  a  fountain  pen ;  sit  with  it  in  his  fingers  while 
he  was  chatting  with  anyone,— and  I  have  seen  without 
trying  to  do  so  that  he  was  making  dollar  $  marks  all 
over  an  envelope,  or  any  paper  which  he  might  have  in 
his  hand.  He  must  be  money  mad.  Nothing  else  could 
account  for  such  self-abasement,  such  self-abandonment 
to  the  dollar  $  mark.  However  I'm  glad  his  money  mad- 
ness isn't  catching  in  the  summer  time.  But  if  I  met 
many  such  men  I  should  come  out  "strong ''for  suffrage 
—  all  the  more  reason  for  it,  he  is  an  "anti." 
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THE  FAIR. 

I  have  been  gaming.  Tho  my  conscience,  being  "  a 
hard  kind  of  conscience,"  —  as  Launcelot  Gobbo  com- 
plained of  his  —  urged  me  against  it  —  However,  "the 
fiend  at  mine  elbow"  prevailed  ditto.  A  clothes-pin, 
with  a  number  on  it,  which  I  bought  for  ten  cents,  has 
won  for  me  a  pretty  home-made  rug  at  a  fair.  I  haven't 
seen  the  rug  as  yet,  but  soon  after  the  news  came  that 
the  rug  is  mine,  a  message  comes  from  some  one  that  if 
I  don't  want  the  rug,  he  will  buy  it.  Three  days  later, 
after  I  have  received  it,  I  make  a  piazza  call  on  one  of 
the  ladies,  to  say  I  am  pleased  with  the  rug,  and  shall 
keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  my  visit.  She  tells  me  that  in 
case  I  don't  want  it,  they  will  be  glad  to  keep  it,  and  sell 
it  again  next  season.  Never!  Now  I  know  exactly  what 
I'll  do  with  the  rug.  I  will  keep  it  to  remind  myself,  in 
case  I  ever  get  reduced  to  beggary,  that  I  was  once  so 
affluent  that  I  could  part  with  ten  cents  in  a  good  cause, 
and  not  expect  any  returns  from  it ;  and  that  I  enjoyed 
the  extravagance.  But  I  should  like  to  feel  welcome  to 
the  rug ;  it  is  really  pretty.    These  are  busy  days. 


Tonight  I  go  with  a  party  of  friends  to  the  Inn  of 
the  lake,  to  hear  a  song  of  mine  played  by  the  orchestra. 
I  have  heard  it  played  by  a  very  fine  orchestra  at  the 
Hotel  Wentworth,  at  New  Castle-by-the-Sea.  The  critics 
praise  the  song,  and  I  like  it  myself. 
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WHERE  THE  HEATHER  BLOOMS. 

'Tis  long  since  we  roamed  where  the  heather  was  blooming, 

Tis  long  since  we  met  by  ths  Dee, 
And  bleak  is  the  moorland,  and  drear  is  the  billow, 

And  far  is  my  ttue  love  from  me. 

—  Refrain  — 

Then  come  back,  oh  come  back  to  the  land  of  your  birth 

And  the  lassie  that  loves  you  so  true. 
For  no  charm  have  for  me  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 

Nor  the  moorland  we  both  loved  so  well. 

But  over  the  moorland  and  over  the  billow, 

The  sweet  south  wind  whispers  that  springtime  is  near, 

Hopes  that  are  sleeping,  while  winter  is  keeping, 
Shall  bloom  with  the  buds  of  the  spring. 
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THE  EUGENIC  YOUNG  MAN. 

My  gold  colored  pencil :  Today  my  mind  has  been 
bored  almost  to  a  vacuity  by  an  attack  of  the  "eugenic" 
young  man  with  his  perverted  eugenic  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  his  thinking  the  moral  and  spiritual— if  one  insists 
on  claiming  such  innate  attributes— must  succumb  in 
order  to  evolve  the  ideal  physical  being. 

"And  after  that,  what?"  I  enquired,  and  as  he 
didn't  reply,  I  said  scornfully,  "  The  soul  mate  episode, 
of  course,"  which  stands  for  moral  and  social  accounta- 
bility about  the  same  as  the  saying  of  Louis  XIV.  When 
taken  to  task  by  his  ministers  for  his  conduct  and  told 
the  consequences  of  it,  he  would  reply,  "Not in  our  day; 
after  us  the  flood."  History  tells  us  that  the  flood  did 
come,  and  that  it  didn't  defer  to  Louis'  time  schedule. 
My  gold  colored  pencil :  The  young  man's  eugenic  the- 
ory if  put  into  practice  would  evolve  a  monstrosity 
more  harmful  to  society  than  Frankenstein's  soulless 
monster.  That  was  created  from  material  elements 
alone,  and  consequently  without  endowments  nor  re- 
sponsibilities beyond  the  physical  life.  However,  the 
eugenic  young  man  has  some  parts,  not  having  been 
created  a  "Frankenstein,"  and  he  shall  change  his  theory 
if  he  is  worth  while.  He  complains  that  intellectual  peo- 
ple are  "  cold,"  and  today  because  we  had  had  such  a 
"  brush,"  he  insisted  that  I  shake  hands  with  him,  which 
I  finally  did.  He  protested  my  hand  was  "  cold."  I  re- 
plied, "  Probably,  and  my  head,  and  my  heart.  In  short, 
I  am  a  kind  of  symphony  in  ice,  and  your  eugenic  theory 
is  outside  the  extreme  limits  of  my  symphonic  icy 
regard."  He  laughed,  and  I  said,  "  Do  you  know  why 
the  water  is  so  cold  along  the  'North  Shore?'"  He 
said  he  didn't,  and  I  said,  "  It  is  because  I  froze  a 
eugenic  young  man  who  made  some  personal  remarks 
which  were  intended  to  be  complimentary  just  before  I 
went  in  swimming  one  day.     The  water  has  never  re- 
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covered  from  the  chill  which  I  gave  it.  Now  if  you  will 
trace  it  out  you  will  see  that  the  eugenic  young  man 
was  to  blame  for  the  chill  which  pervaded  me  with 
which  I  pervaded  the  water  along  the  North  Shore 
after  I  had  frozen  the  eugenic  young  man.  Because  tne 
activities  which  best  warm  my  mortal  and  immortal 
being,  arise  from  my  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  lne 
eugenic  young  man's  compliments  had  not  inspired  me 
so  "that  my  blood  went  whizzing  —  hence  the  frost  ana 

C0MThe  young  man  laughed.    Then  he  said  seriously, 
"I'm  a  brute.    Why  don't  you  tell  me  so ? 

"Because,"  I  rejoined  laughingly,  " if  you  dont 
know  it,  you  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  you  so.  But 
if  your  conscience  accuses  you,  you'll  feel  remorse  and 
try  to  make  amends  to  yourself,  and  you  will  try  to  re- 
establish yourself  in  my  good  opinion.  Whereas  it 
called  you  the  name  which  you  propose,  you  would  tell 
yourself  you  had  got  what  you  deserved,  and  you  would 
call '  quits'  sans  remorse,  sans  redemption  of  my  golden 

°PmWe  both  laughed.  "Nevertheless,"  he  rejoined, 
"you  may  call  me  a  brute,  and  I'll  still  consider  the  other 
ground  which  you  propose.  When  may  I  see  you  again  t 
—or  don't  you  ever  want  to  see  me  again  i  . 

I  replied,  "  I  can't  say  just  yes ;  and  I  can  t  say  just 
no  ;  so  I  will  tell  you  another  story : 

•When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent-door,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting 
to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his 
staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him.  who  was  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  supper^ 
and  caused  him  to  sit  down;  but  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed 
not.  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  wor- 
ship the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God;  at  which  answer  Abraham 
grew  »o  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and 
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exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  esked  him 
where  the  stranger  was.  He  replied  ;  "  I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did 
not  worship  thee."  God  answered  him :  "  I  have  suffered  him  these 
hundred  years,  although  he  dishonored  me ;  and  cou'dst  thou  not  endure 
him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble?  "  Upon  this,  saith  the  story, 
Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
and  wise  instruction.  Co  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abraham." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said — "  I  shall  come  again." 
What  a  brush,  my  gold  colored  pencil :     The  young 

man  really  has  some  parts  —  not  having  been  created 

entirely  "eugenic." 
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SUNDAY  MORNING. 

This  Sunday  morning  I  have  heard  the  Professor, 
whom  I  met  on  the  mountain,  preach.  The  Professor, 
to  whom  I  didn't  need  an  introduction,  who  told  the  little 
pig  story  when  his  camping  party  could  not  sleep,  who 
cooked  their  dinner,  and  gave  us  some  of  it,  and  helped 
me  to  treat  the  company  to  marshmallows,  and  who 
was  the  best  sport  in  the  world  to  the  two  children  with 
whom  he  tramped  down  the  hardest  trail  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  Professor  preached  this  morning  in  the  pretty 
church  of  the  town  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  wonderful  ser- 
mon. I  wish  it  could  be  printed  and  distributed  through 
the  world,  including,  first,  all  Europe  at  this  time.  The 
Professor  most  forcefully  presents  the  truth  that  in  the 
animal  world  the  strongest  of  a  species  is  the  one  that 
preserves,  and  assists  most  the  weakest.  That  to  pre- 
serve life,  and  assist  the  weakest,  should  be  the  object  of 
the  physically  strongest  and  otherwise  most  powerful 
of  the  human  race.  Not  to  destroy,  to  establish  their 
strength.  In  speaking  further  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  the  Professor  told  of  his  trying  to 
assist  a  little  foreign  woman  with  several  small  children, 
while  traveling.  For  some  reason  the  husband  was  not 
at  the  station  when  she  arrived,  and,  as  she  spoke 
English  only  imperfectly,  she  was  greatly  confused. 
Presently  the  husband  arrived  — a  mere  scrubby  little 
tailor  —  but  the  Professor  said  that  from  the  way  that 
family  loved  each  other,  you  would  have  thought  they 
were  really  respectable  Yankees. 

If  everyone  in  the  world  who  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  living  would  stand  for  them,  bravely,  and 
fearlessly,  yes:  and  with  admiration;  the  wrong  in  the 
world  would  not  have  to  be  fought :  It  would  die  of  its 
own  self-contempt  and  cowardice. 

The  Professor  is  one  of  those  who  feels  the  appeal 
of  gentle  distress  enough  to  pity  and  help.    His  sensi- 
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bilities  are  not  dulled  by  a  life  of  selfishness,  and  luxury, 
nor  by  the  practice  of  oppression.  Unlike  some  others 
in  the  world  today  he  does  not  have  to  see  blood-shed 
and  the  bayonet  before  his  sensibilities  are  sufficiently 
awakened  to  relieve  distress. 


'Dreamer  of  light,  there  is  beauty  that  only  a  dreamer  can  see. 
Sing  us  the  song  of  the  glory  of  living  and  trying  to  be. 


Dreamer  of  light,  there  are  many  who  stand  by  the  gates  of  night 
To  whom  you  are  bringing  a  purpose  of  starry  and  singing  light. 


Lift  us  to  higher  heavens, 
Help  u§  to  sunnier  things; 

You  are  one  with  the  morning 
That  cometh  on  sapphire  wings. 


Give  us  the  light  in  our  shadow, 
Give  us  the  love  that  shall  be ; 

A  guide  to  the  infinite  beauty 
That  only  a  dreamer  can  see." 
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WHO  CAN  TELL. 

Can  it  be  that  the  war  of  a  nation, 

Or  the  strife  of  man  against  man, 
Is  a  part  of  the  law  of  creation, 

Part  of  the  Maker's  wise  plan, 
When  both  fall  fighting  together, 

And  right  and  wrong  seem  eclipsed, 
And  both  are  silenced  forever 

With  the  stillness  of  death  on  their  lips; 
Or  is  it  the  wrong  that  is  vanquished. 

When  both  seem  eclipsed  in  the  fray  f 
Who  can  tell  till  the  strife  and  the  battle 

Are  silenced  forever  and  aye ! 
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THE  DOLL  HOUSE. 

As  I  am  staying  at  the  town  of  the  lake  longer  than 
I  intended,  I  am  stopping  at  a  different  house  for  awhile. 
I  have  admired  this  house  all  summer.  It  is  much  like 
a  Doll  House,  and  I  am  the  only  guest  entertained  here. 
In  the  absence  of  a  bath,  I  asked  if  I  couldn't  have  my 
tub  in  the  kitchen  chamber,  as  I  am  such  a  porpoise. 
My  landlady  smiled,  like  a  good-natured  fairy,  and  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  see  the  kitchen  chamber,  and  I  assent- 
ing, she  led  the  way,  and  then  stood  expectantly  await- 
ing my  delighted  surprise. 

The  kitchen  chamber  is  the  most  wonderful  place. 
It  reminds  one  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  kitchen 
chamber  at  Portsmouth.  There  is  everything  in  the 
kitchen  chamber,  from  clothes  of  various  fashions  to 
mysterious  boxes,  bric-a-bac,  pictures,  and  books,  in- 
cluding a  Bible  and  dictionary.  There  is  even  a  sewing 
machine  in  the  kitchen  chamber.  What  a  retreat  on  a 
rainy  day !  There  is  no  piano  in  the  kitchen  chamber, 
but  there  is  one  in  the  pretty  parlor  of  the  Doll  House. 
The  air  of  the  Doll  House  is  peculiarly  sweet,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  it  puts  orris  root  under  all  her  carpets. 

The  barn  is  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  house,  and,  as 
nothing  but  wood  is  kept  there,  it  is  used  as  an  out-of- 
door  sitting  room.  It  has  two  large  doors  directly  oppo- 
site each  other.  One  door  opens  on  the  vegetable  gar- 
den ;  the  other  faces  the  lawn,  the  flower  garden,  and 
the  street.  There  is  a  stand  of  flowers  in  the  barn, 
blooming  as  brightly  as  those  in  the  garden.  There  are 
also  books,  and  a  hammock  with  cushions,  in  the  barn. 
The  barn  walls  are  covered  with  pictures  and  posters, 
pasted  flat— among  them  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  several 
decades  of  prima  donnas  and  stars,  fashions  in  dress 
old  and  new,  and  a  poster  in  brilliant  colors,  advertising 
a  minstrel  show  as  "A  Scintillant  Spectacle  of  Surpass- 
ing Splendor."    The  barn  would  almost  rival  the  kitchen 
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chamber  as  a  retreat  on  a  rainy  day.  There  are  many 
beautiful  flowers  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  garden,  and  I 
gather  as  many  as  I  like,  for  my  room,  and  to  wear. 
The  mistress  of  the  Doll  House  has  rearranged  the  furni- 
ture in  my  room  to  suit  my  requirements,  and  has  even 
established  a  pretty  tea  table  there  for  me.  Today  she 
has  shown  me  a  delightful  woodland  walk.  She  took 
with  her  a  basket  and  a  pair  of  shears,  and  cut  enough 
fir  balsam  for  me  for  a  pillow.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  it,  and  twice  as  pleased  because  she  did  not  disfig- 
ure a  single  tree,  but  cut  it  all  from  a  brushy  under- 
growth. She  is  such  a  lover  of  nature,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful, she  couldn't  have  done  otherwise.  I  really  enjoy 
stopping  awhile  at  the  Doll  House. 

***** 

As  I  am  about  to  leave  the  Doll  House,  I  drew  a 
check  for  my  landlady— something  in  excess  of  my  bill, 
in  appreciation  of  her  various  kindnesses  to  myself. 
However,  she  would  not  have  it,  and  insisted  that  I  de- 
stroy the  check  and  write  her  one  for  no  more  than  the 
amount  of  my  bill.  I  laughingly  assured  her  that  I 
could  not  spare  another  check,  as  my  book  was  nearly 
used  up,  and  that  I  must  send  for  a  new  one.  This,  she 
smilingly  accepted  as  indisputable;  but  she  evened  up 
the  "  overdraft "  by  paying  for  some  fine  peaches  which 
I  had  ordered  from  the  city.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever,  when  traveling,  had  a  gratuity  refused  because  it 
was  considered  by  the  recipient  in  excess  of  service 
rendered.  Merci  beaucoup !  I  should  be  tempted  to 
say  Amen !  if  it  would  establish  a  precedent. 
***** 

I  have  extended  my  visit  a  few  days  longer  at  the 
Doll  House,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  is 
stopping  at  the  most  beautiful  hotel  on  the  lake. 

As  a  storm  seemed  threatening,  I  thought  it  might 
be  best  to  go  prepared  to  remain  over  night,  which  I 
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did ;  and  I  managed  to  squeeze  into  my  hand-bag  the 
necessary  articles,  including  a  simple  white  evening 
dress  and  accessories.  Directly  after  I  arrived  a  terrific 
mountain  storm  set  in,  which  would  have  made  return- 
ing, either  by  boat  or  auto,  a  little  too  venturesome. 

I  had  not  seen  the  friend  whom  I  went  to  visit  for 
some  time.  She  is  elderly;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  her  in 
such  good  health  and  spirits,  and  to  see  her  looking  so 
well.    I  am  very  fond  of  her. 

We  live  in  the  same  city  in  the  winter,  and  I  visit 
her  often.  My  greeting,  or  farewell  to  her  is  ever  the 
same:    "I  love  you  always." 

She  replies,  without  fail,  —  with  the  cunningest 
little  smile:    "That  is  very  nice." 

I  enjoyed  my  visit,  and  the  hotel,  with  its  fine 
cuisine,  its  delightful  surroundings,  and  the  splendid 
sight  of  the  storm  and  its  gorgeous  clearing  away,  on  the 
lake  and  mountains,  with  the  purple  and  rose  and  gold 
of  the  setting  sun,  paling  as  the  moon  rose  with  its 
silver  light,  and  white,  fleecy  clouds  floating  over  the 
evening  landscape.  We  dined,  listened  to  the  orchestra, 
and  took  a  long  walk  in  the  moonlight  to  complete  the 
pageant. 

People  grow  confidential  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
places;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  a  guest  at  the 
hotel  told  me  that  "the  luxury  of  life"  was  "her  life;" 
that  she  could  not  endure  any  other,  though  she  really 
ought  not  to  indulge  herself  so  much  as  she  did.  She 
said  she  had  never  dared  to  confess  this  to  anyone.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  her  admission,  for  she  did  not  seem 
resourceful,  nor  to  get  anything  out  of  life  except  the 
physical  comforts. 

My  hostess  retired  early,  and  the  lady  was  very  kind 
and  attentive  to  us.  In  fact,  she  treated  me  much  as 
though  I  were  a  fairy  princess,  and  I  felt  I  must  pro- 
duce some  kind  of  enchantment  for  her.  So,  when  I  was 
leaving,  I  invited  her  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  me  at 
the  Doll  House. 
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"The  Doll  House?"  she  queried,  "Is  it  a  tea-room?" 

"Well  it  might  be,"  I  replied,  laughing,  "but  it  isn't." 
It  is  where  I  am  stopping  in  the  town.  I  call  it  "The 
Doll  House."  It  is  a  kind  of  synonym  for  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  and  it  might  be  anywhere. 

"Oh!"  she  replied  with  a  little  gleam  of  compre- 
hension. 

The  morning  after  the  storm  the  sunshine  streamed 
in  my  windows  so  brightly  it  seemed  that  summer  must 
still  be  with  us.  The  artificial  warmth  indoors  almost 
completed  the  illusion,  and  I  ran  down  stairs  and  out 
into  the  garden  before  breakfast  to  see. 

The  first  breath  of  the  keen  air  told  me  summer  had 
gone,  but  I  walked  on  the  parapet  above  the  garden,  and 
I  saw  some  beauty  and  color  where  summer  had  lingered ; 
and  a  faint  perfume  of  roses  came  up  from  the  garden. 
While  I  walked  the  gardener  came  and  gathered  for  me 
the  last  bouquet  of  summer  roses. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  lady  who  told  me  that  the 
"luxury  of  life  "  was  "her  life,"  came  over,  and  we  had 
a  walk  and  a  talk,  and  five  o'clock  tea  in  my  room  at 
the  Doll  House.  For  the  first  time  since  I  met  her,  the 
lady  was  really  quite  radiant.  I  think  it  was  because  she 
was  deeply  in  love  —  and  with  the  Doll  House. 

Even  though  it  is  not  a  tea-room,  nor  a  splendid 
hotel.  What  enchantment,  my  gold  colored  pencil! 
How  very  remarkable ! 

****** 

The  evening  paper  from  the  city  announces  that 
a  certain  actress,  who  retired  from  the  stage  many  years 
ago,  will  return  to  it.  I  wish  she  would  not.  She  married 
a  very  wealthy  man,  when  she  retired,  and  does  not  need 
to  return  to  the  stage  for  money.  As  she  retired  before 
my  theatre-going  days,  or  at  least  before  I  had  seen  any- 
thing more  grown-up  than  "Cinderella,"  I  had  never  seen 
this  actress  play.    But  last  winter  she  appeared  for 
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charity,  in  a  little  one-act  tragedy,  and  I  went  to  see  her. 
I  didn't  care  for  her  acting,  and  I  learned  from  some 
authorities,  who  had  seen  her  play  when  she  was  on  the 
stage,  that  they  never  admired  her  acting.  She  had 
beauty,  of  a  certain  kind,  and  she  is  a  good  woman,  and 
graces  private  life. 

The  mistress  of  the  Doll  House  is  interested,  as  she 
has  seen  many  stars  in  her  day;  and  so  I  give  her  an 
impromptu  impersonation  of  this  actress  in  the  tragedy 
in  which  I  saw  her.  I  gave  it  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Doll 
House,  where  there  is  a  bright  fire  these  cool  days.  The 
kitchen  floor  of  the  Doll  House  is  covered  with  linoleum, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  soft,  home-made  rugs  scatter- 
ed over  it.  I  measured  one  of  the  rugs  with  my  eye,  to 
make  sure  it  was  large  enough  for  me  to  fall  dead  on, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  I  fell.  My  fall  so  delighted 
my  audience,  that  I  arose  and  fell  again.  Our  laughter 
awakened  the  echoes  in  the  Doll  House,  and  my  land- 
lady's husband,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  laughed  loudest  of  all.  I  acknowledged  the  applause 
by  a  speech,  saying  that  my  audience  had  now  seen  Miss 

,  in tragedy, ,  only  that  if,  in  falling, 

I  had  shown  my  petticoats,  that  was  libel,  as  she  didn't 
show  hers  when  she  fell.  But  my  audience  kindly 
assured  me  that  I  didn't.  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  this  is  prob- 
ably my  last  appearance  in  tragedy  at  the  Doll  House. 
However,  I'll  think  about  it.  I  may  decide  to  return  to 
the  Doll  House  a  few  seasons  later,  and,  if  I  do,  I  hope 
there  will  be  just  as  soft  rugs  on  the  kitchen  floor  as 
there  are  now. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  LAKE. 

Some  days  since  I  bade  a  season's  farewell  to  my 
beautiful  lake,  as  a  friend  at  a  distance  wrote  me  she 
was  unexpectedly  leaving  her  cottage  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  would  like  to  lend  it  to  me.  I  had  never  visited  her 
in  this  place,  so  she  delayed  her  departure  to  receive  me 
and  make  me  acquainted  with  the  place  and  her  attend- 
ants. I  have  been  here  nearly  a  week,  and  am  having  a 
delightful  and  unique  time  —  a  house  to  command  as  I 
like,  and  the  country  to  explore. 

I  have  a  sweet  neighbor,  who  called  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  passing,  introduced  herself,  and  said  that  she 
knew  who  I  was,  and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  see  the 
view  from  her  hills.  Of  course  I  would.  So  she  led  the 
way  through  her  cottage  from  the  front  door  to  the 
back,  and  we  walked  through  her  fine  flower  garden,  her 
vegetable  garden  and  grape  arbors,  out  into  the  orchard, 
all  standing  in  the  shelter  of  her  hills,  which  we  pres- 
ently began  to  climb.  The  hills  are  high,  and  they  are 
barren,  because  of  the  blighting  winds,  and  the  storms 
which  wash  their  fertility  to  the  gardens  below.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  the  lichen  on  the  rocks  and  the 
low-growing  purple  alpine  asters  cover  the  hills  with 
beauty.  The  purple  asters  blend  with  the  sky  and  the 
peculiar  mist  and  color  of  the  autumn  light  and  air,  and 
we  seem  afloat  in  it  and  treading  on  purple  light.  The 
lady  invited  me  up  on  her  hills  for  the  view  of  the 
marshes.  I  exclaimed,  "  They  are  like  the  Marshes  of 
Glynn!"  Beautiful,  mysterious,  and  endless  seemed 
these  marshes  in  the  mist  and  color  of  the  autumn  light 
and  air. 

"Sinuous  southward  and  sinuous  northward  the  shimmering  band 
Of  the  sand-beach  fastens  the  fringe  of  the  marsh  to  the  folds  of  the  land. 
Inward  and  outward,  to  northward  and  southward,  the  beach-lines  linger 

and  curl, 
As  a  silver-wrought  garment  that  clings  to  and  follows  the  firm,  sweet  limbs 
of  a  girl. 
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Vanishing,  swerving,  evermore  curving  again  into  sight, 

Softly  the  sand-beach  waves  away  to  a  dim,  gray  looping  of  light. 

And  what  if  behind  one,  to  westward,  the  wall  of  the  wood  stands  high  ? 

The  world  lies  east ;  how  ample  the  marsh,  and  the  sea,  and  the  sky !  " 

While  chatting  with  my  sweet  neighbor,  I  learned  it 
is  her  pet  cat  I  often  see  down  by  the  spring  near  my 
cottage.  There  is  a  green  frog  in  the  spring,  and  I  think 
he  swims  for  my  admiration  and  instruction.  I  admire 
his  swimming,  and  I  will  emulate  him,  for  he  swims  bet- 
ter than  I  do.  He  dives  beautifully,  and  he  never  comes 
up  spouting,  after  a  dive,  as  some  persons  do  —  or,  at 
least,  as  one  person  whom  I  know  sometimes  does.  I 
like  his  teaching,  for  he  teaches  by  example.  He  is  al- 
ways ready  to  take  the  plunge,  and  he  is  so  polite  he 
doesn't  urge  me  to  follow,  nor  assure  me  the  water  is 
"  just  right,"  when  I  know  it  is  not  just  right  for  me. 
But  he  swims  and  dives  so  admirably  I  am  almost  envi- 
ous ;  and  if  anything  happened  him,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  search  my  conscience  to  see  that  my  preoccupation 
on  account  of  my  personal  feelings  had  not  caused  me 
to  neglect  to  provide  for  his  welfare. 

Now  I  know  Thomas  D.  does  not  care  for  swimming, 
so,  when  I  find  him  watching  the  frog,  I  always  tell  him 
the  frog  is  under  my  patronage  and  protection,  and  that 
if  he  interferes  with  him,  he  and  I  will  not  be  good 
friends  forever.  He  blinks  his  eyes  knowingly,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  pay  the  forfeit  for  any  amount  of  fun. 
Thomas  D.  is  the  name  on  his  collar.  The  D.  stands  for 
his  last  name,  though  it  might  stand  for  dear,  for  he  is 
that.  Sometimes  I  meet  him  on  the  narrow  path,  just 
going,  or  coming,  from  the  spring.  The  path  is  narrow, 
and  if  the  grass  is  wet,  he  dislikes  to  step  out  in  it,  and, 
as  I  hesitate  too,  he  stands  still  on  three  feet,  holds  up 
one  paw  till  I  get  past  him,  which  I  do  by  holding  my 
skirts  aside  and  stepping  carefully.  So  we  pass  each 
other  nicely ;  Thomas  without  getting  his  fur  boots  wet, 
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and  I  without  getting  my  white  shoes  sprinkled  from  the 
grass.    Thomas  and  the  frog  are  pleasant  neighbors. 

Quite  different  is  my  enjoyment  of  a  walk  to  the 
spring  when  I  meet  the  little  bull  that  sometimes  comes 
over  from  an  adjoining  pasture.  He  stands  squarely  in 
the  path  and  stares  at  me,  and  I  walk  a  good  distance 
around  and  let  him  have  the  path. 

Before  leaving  me,  my  friend  who  has  lent  me  her 
cottage  warned  me  "sotto  voce"  of  the  "gossip;"  the 
person  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  Well,  she  has 
called,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  discover  from  her  conver- 
sation, if  it  were  not  for  her  wealth,  a  little  book  learn- 
ing which  she  has,  and  a  profession  of  religion,  through 
which  she  affects  a  certain  social  decency,  she  would  be 
an  absolute  brute.  As  it  is,  she  tries  to  square  the  circle 
of  the  universe,  with  the  result  that  she  gives  nearly  all 
of  it,  except  her  small  corner,  to  fire  and  the  sword. 
After  some  conversation  of  general  interest,  the  lady 
ventured  criticisms  and  personal  information  with  re- 
gard to  people  I  might  meet,  and  as  I  did  not  respond 
very  blithely,  she  finished  her  criticisms  by  adding  that 
people  were  queer."  Then  I  ventured  to  say  that  peo- 
ple were  not  all  alike,  and  that  we  are  told  there  are  no 
two  leaves  alike  in  the  forest,  nor  even  on  the  same  tree. 
Some  of  the  leaves,  that  are  so  different  from  the  other 
leaves,  may  only  have  been  " Too  much  i'  the  sun; "  so 
may  those  persons  who  are  so  different  from  other  per- 
sons. Don't  you  think  so?  I  asked.  But  she  only  replied 
that  "there  were  very  few  real  Christians,"  and  that  she 
"  enjoyed  her  religion." 

I  should  have  envied  her,  if  I  had  not  felt  there  was 
still  enough  religion  left  for  the  world.  So  I  only  said 
the  lines  must  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,  for  I 
knew  many  really  Christian  men  and  women.  She 
glanced  at  a  book  which  I  had  laid  down,  and  asked 
what  I  was  reading.  I  said  I  was  rereading  "The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner."    She  replied,  a  little  drearily  I 
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fancied,  that  it  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  read  it. 
So  I  recalled  it  to  her  mind  by  telling  her  something  of 
the  story,  and  I  happened  to  end  with  the  lines : 

"  Sure,  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware." 

The  advertence  was  accidental,  but  I  wondered  what 
the  effect  would  be.  The  lady  glanced  at  the  sky,  and 
said  it  was  going  to  rain,  and  she  must  run  home ;  and 
she  went.  It  was  not  going  to  rain.  To  be  sure,  it  had 
rained  almost  constantly  for  several  days,  but  it  had 
cleared,  and  it  was  not  going  to  rain,  and  it  didn't.  But 
her  habit  is  strong,  and,  if  she  must  tell  tales,  let  it  be 
about  the  weather. 

The  day  was  not  so  dark  but  that  there  was  a 
"  Gleam, "  even  on  my  gold  colored  pencil. 

"Over  the  mountain, 
On  human  faces, 
And  all  around  me, 
Moving  to  melody, 
Floated  the  Gleam." 
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"WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 
A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

What  a  fascination  the  word  "  home  "  has.  Today 
a  woman  called,  with  some  cake  to  sell.  We  had  our 
doubts.  She  told  us  it  was  "  home-made,"  and  we  were 
interested.    Then  she  ventured : 

"  I  made  it  myself." 

How  delightful !  The  stuff  is  home-made ;  and  the 
woman  who  made  it,  at  home,  is  here. 

"  Do  you  live  near  here  ? "  we  asked. 

"  About  a  mile  out,"  she  replied. 

How  nice !  We  buy  her  stuff —  and  it  is  execrable. 
But  we  tell  ourselves,  and  every  one  else  vitally  con- 
cerned, "  It  is  home-made,"  and  we  use  it — that  is,  some 
of  it. 
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THE  BOY  OF  THE  WOODS. 

I  am  sure  the  poet  who  wrote  "  There  Was  a  Boy," 
would  write  another  poem,  and  call  it  "There  Is  a  Boy," 
if  he  were  living  and  knew  the  boy  of  the  woods. 

The  day  I  discovered  him,  he  was  resting  on  a  rock 
in  the  woods.  When  he  saw  me,  he  arose.  When  I 
spoke  to  him,  he  invited  me  to  a  seat  on  his  rock,  and 
called  my  attention  to  the  prettiness  of  the  view.  He 
offered  me  some  biscuit  out  of  his  little  box,  saying : 
"  You  will  like  them ;  they  are  sweet.  Girls  like  sweet 
things."  Then,  as  a  manly  excuse  for  liking  them  him- 
self, he  added :  "  Some  sweets  are  good  when  a  man  is 
tramping." 

The  boy  of  the  woods  was  quite  tall,  but  I  could 
not  tell  how  old  he  was.  There  is  no  telling  how  old 
such  a  boy  as  this  might  be. 

"  Do  you  live  here? "  I  asked. 

"Just  over  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  roof  that 
rose  above  the  trees.  "  Our  cottage  is  greenish  gray, 
with  pink  trimmings,"  he  added,  with  a  smiling  glance 
at  my  dress,  which  was  pink. 

I  looked  at  the  house  through  my  field  glass,  and  I 
did  discover  some  terra  cotta  around  the  turret  windows. 

Every  day  he  passed  my  cottage,  whistling  and 
rustling  the  leaves  as  much  as  possible,  on  his  way  fish- 
ing. I  would  look  out  just  in  time  to  see  his  fishing  pole 
pass  my  window.  When  I  would  speak,  he  would  reply 
with  a  little  air  of  surprise  : 

"Oh,  hello!    Are  you  there ? " 

He  stopped  sometimes  and  told  me  many  interest- 
ing things  about  the  woods  and  the  river,  and  he  fre- 
quently asked  me  to  go  fishing  with  him ;  but  as  I  don't 
care  for  fishing,  and  I  did  not  want  to  fall  from  his  high 
esteem  by  confessing  it,  I  always  pleaded  some  other 
engagement. 

One  morning  he  called.  "  Won't  you  go  fishing  with 
me  ? — only  a  little  way  down  here,"  he  coaxed. 
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I  said  that  my  friends  were  returning  to  their  cottage 
that  day,  and  that  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  city  was 
coming  with  them,  with  whom  I  was  to  return  to  town 
the  day  after. 

"But  you  will  come  fishing  with  me  next  summer  ?" 
he  asked,  eagerly.  "I'll  take  you  fishing  every  day  if  you 
will  come  up  here  next  summer." 

"  Now,"  said  I,  confidentially,  "  I  am  not  a  good  fish- 
erman. I  can't  bait  a  hook ;  and,  if  I  caught  a  fish,  I 
couldn't  take  it  off  the  hook." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  let  you  do  that.  I  would  do  that 
for  you."  He  came  nearer.  "  Is  that  the  reason  you 
would  never  go  fishing  with  me  ?  "  he  asked,  his  little 
face  flushing. 

"  Well,  yes,  partly,"  I  replied,  vaguely,  "  and  then, 
you  know,  I  have  been  very  busy."  I  told  myself  he  was 
only  a  little  boy,  and  I  reached  for  a  basket  of  fruit. 

"No,  oh  no,  thank  you,"  he  said,  gently  stopping 
my  hand  and  holding  it. 

"  Don't  you  care  for  fruit  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  very  hungry." 

I  never  realized  how  tall  he  was.  His  eyes  were 
quite  on  a  level  with  mine.  Silently  we  walked  out  on 
the  piazza  together. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  going,"  he  said  presently. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  leaf -strewn  path  —  but 
he  did  not  rustle  the  leaves.  Dear  little  boy !  —  and  he 
was  not  whistling. 
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THE  CITY. 
I  am  back  again  in  the  beautiful  city. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore." 

But  the  woods  and  the  shore  always  lead  me  back  to  the 
city.    It  is  the  mecca  of  all  my  pilgrimages. 

Goethe  says:  "A  talent  shapes  itself  in  stillness, 
but  a  character  in  the  tumult  of  the  world." 

Phillips  Brooks  says:  "This  is  Christ's  balance 
between  solitude  and  society.  Each  makes  the  other 
necessary.  With  us  they  often  lose  their  value,  because 
they  are  not  set  in  any  relation  to  each  other." 
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A  GIFT  OF  VIOLETS. 

Dear  love :  we  have  strayed  o'er  the  bright,  sunny  hillside. 

And  wandered  away  to  the  glen, 
Where  the  low  winds  blow  over  the  tops  of  the  clover, 

And  the  brook  ripples  soft  past  the  violet's  bed. 
Yes ;  oft  we  have  strayed  there  in  days  that  were  bonny. 

And  there  1  shall  meet  thee  again, 
For  e'er  at  my  bidding  sweet  memory  wafts  me 

To  bright,  sunny  hill-side  and  deep,  shady  glen. 

Now  o'er  the  brown  clover  the  low  winds  are  sweeping. 

And  the  violets  sleep  by  the  brook  in  the  glen. 
But  with  the  glad  tide  of  the  springtime  returning. 

We  know  that  the  flowers  will  waken  again. 
And  then,  with  the  tide  of  the  springtime  returning 

O'er  bright  sunny  hill-side  and  deep  shady  glen, 
Yes,  in  the  dear  haunts  which  memory  keepeth, 

Sweetheart,  1  shall  meet  thee  again. 
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1  Wend  now  thy  way  with  brow  serene,  fear 
not  thy  humble  tale  to  tell : — 


The  whispers  of  the  Desert-wind,  the  Tink- 
ling of  the  camels-bell." 
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